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There are unquestionably certain character- 
istic traits; through which all artists look alike, 
but there is no universal type for artists and 
and poets. Poetry and Art can be innate and 
sympathetic in all characters; and if the Mid- 
dle Age classed all the temperaments in four 
main categories (sanguine, choleric, melan- 
choly and phlegmatic), so Albrecht Durer in 
those wonderful pictures, in which he repre- 
sents the meeting of four saints, each of whom 
belongs to one of the said categories, gives us 
one of those shining proofs, reserved for genius 
to discover, namely that all four have the ca- 
pacity to radiate that sacred fire of inspiration, 
which makes poets, whether they devote their 
lives to song, or spend them upon deeds which 
furnish the material for songs. One might al- 
most believe that no subject seemed to that 
great master worthier to be glorified by the 
splendor of his genius ; for there is perhaps no 
second painting by him, in which we can ad- 
mire the calm sublimity of his thought, the 
depth of his composition, his penetrating intui- 
tion of the mysterious sense of lines and of the 
inexplicable, unlearnable significance of draw- 
ing, the power of contour, the majesty of pose, 
the nobleness of folds, the as it were symphon- 
ic effect of the virtuoso-like treatment of his 
coloring, so intimately suited to the subject, 
more than here, where he reaches the Ideal, 
without resembling the sunny tints which Ra- 
phael often strove for, or the glowing atmos- 
phere of the Venetians, or the magical sheen 
of a Rubens, and without bordering either on 
conventional splendor or on a too bald realism. 
In the four heads of this group the leading 
types are admirably discernible, which, more 
feebly or more strongly prominent, compose 
the fundamental traits of the so various organ- 
izations of the artists, to whom the different 
Art-forms owe their origin. Here we find the 
enthusiastic trait which generates the lyric Art, 
the burning lust for action, which fires heroes 
or those who sing of heroes ; the sinking back 
into oneself, which tends to grief, to satire, to 
misanthropy, or to reflection; we see the ner- 
vous irritability, which keeps the passions on 
the strain and leads to tragical developments 
or the describing of them. 

Franz belongs to the dreamy, deep natures, 
which have few expansive moments. His ten- 
der sensibility, his fine, penetrating spirit, 
hating every noise or crowd, keep him shut up 
in himself, as if afraid of every interchange of 
opinion, which might degenerate into bitter- 
ness ; as if he shrank from every conflict, in 
which the chords of his lyre too hastily struck 
might.utter tones less pure, less euphonious 
and tender. One might compare him in more 
than one respect with Chopin ; nevertheless 
there are important differences between these 





artists. Chopin, like Franz, withdrew him- 
self from the centre of the arena swarming with 
combatants under various banners; he also had 
maturely weighed the ground of the dissensions 
which he witnessed, and had given in the ad- 
hesion of his convictions to the one party, 
whose cause he helped as it were only by the 
works he executed according to the principles 
of the combatants ; he too had not drawn upon 
himself the enmity of those from whom he di- 
verged in idea, and his productions found a 
kind reception everywhere. He also crowded 
his works within narrow borders, concentrated 
his invention in existing forms, to which he 
lent new intensity, new worth, new vital facul- 
ties, new turns. He too despised all frivolities 
that bordered on his sphere, scorned to pro- 
cure applause at the expense of his artistic con- 
science, and elaborated every smallest product 
of his pen in the most careful manner, and 
with such success that his compositions are 
marked by a rare uniformity of their peculiar 
excellencies. He too has confided much and 
of many kinds to his muse ; has mysteriously 
infused unspoken grief, unconscious yearnings, 
deep mournings, glimmering consolations into 
his short but expressive works. But Chopin 
was an extremely nervous nature, full of sup- 
pressed passion; he moderated, but he could 
not tame himself; and every morning he began 
anew the hard task of imposing silence on his 
boiling indignation, his glowing hate, his in- 
finite love, his quivering agony, his feverish 
excitement, striving to keep them off by envel- 
oping himself in a sort of spiritual intoxication, 
and by his dreams to conjure up a magic fairy 
world, wherein he might live and find a melan- 
choly bliss, confined within the limits of his 
Art. As thoroughly subjective as Franz in his 
creations, he succeeded still less than he in sep- 
arating himself for a moment from himself, so 
as to view things objectively, and by the choice 
and treatment of his material indicate his feel- 
ing mediately rather than directly. For the 
very reason that he was so pre-occupied in bat- 
tling with passions as violent as they were vio- 
lently suppressed, it was almost impossible for 
him to win the leisure for a long continued 
work. The best part of his works was includ- 
ed within small dimensions and could not be 
otherwise, since every single one of these was 
but the fruit of one short moment of reflection, 
which sufficed to reproduce the tears and 
dreams of one day. 

Nearly all composers begin with seeking the 
more or less direct expression of their individ- 
uality in Art, whetherit be in the lyrical, the 
dramatic or the epic form. Those who are 
gifted with invention of a decidedly objective 
character, have soon exhausted this first ten- 
dency, soon satisfied this first necessity, often 
so quickly that they have never given to the 
world the songs that bloomed in this period. 
In others this vein is of longer duration ; they 
find full satisfaction in it and bring forth in it 





a whole series of excellent and admirable com- 
positions. Artists in whom feeling predomi- 
nates, remain a long time or forever in this 
manner of creating. Chopin was one of those 
who never emancipate themselves from it, or 
who at least would never have acquired impor- 
tance in other forms, supposing some mistaken 
effort to have turned them that way. 

We know not whether Franz, who already 
occupies so predominant a position as a lyric 
poet, will feel it in his mission to extend the 
circle of his intellectual creation further. His 
thus far published efforts in the church style 
warrant the conjecture that the time will come 
for him, when, if he does not purposely re- 
strain the free course of his native genius, he 
will feel within him both the impulse and the 
power for more extensive undertakings. We 
cherish the conviction too, that to whatever one 
of the existing forms he may finally attach him- 
self, whether to the liturgy, to the sacred or 
the so-called secular Oratorio, or what not, and 
however he may mould these to his own pecu- 
liar genius, he will achieve not less distinction 
than he has within the narrow limits of the 
song; for he belongs to those profoundly re- 
flective minds, who never leave a work, to 
which they have entrusted the purest and no- 
blest portion of themselves, until they have 
succeeded with the utmost care and pains in 
attaining to the fair proportion between form 
and substance. 

What precedes is reprinted, with some revision, from 
our translation [JOURNAL OF Music, March, 1856] of the 
original article by Liszt, as it appeared in the Leipzig 
Neue Zritschrift fiir Musik seventeen years ago. AS we 
reproduce it now simply to show in what esteem the ge- 
nius of Robert Franz was andis held by an authority so 
high,—now when it is more likely to command attention 
than it then did,—we may omit the rest of it, which is 
merely biographical. During the past year Liszt has 
been moved to reproduce the paper in a pamphlet form, 
with the addition of a few timely paragraphs, which we 
translate as follows. 


1872. 


Thus I wrote now 16 years ago. Here I 
have only had to cite some new examples out 
of the richer material of the sets of songs which 
have appeared since then, to lend a deeper 
confirmation to my words ; for the rest I have 
scarcely thought it worth the while to change 
a sentence, or retract a single word. What 
possibly seemed then to many but a well-meant 
going in for it, a premature glorification, nay 
an overrating of a favorite, now has the sup- 
port of the convincing power of truth in many 
hearts. Not to speak of America,—where, 
through the never resting activity of Otto Dre- 
sel, Franz long ago assumed the position that 
belongs to him among the best German names, 
and where his songs have become a constant 
element in the repertoire of concert hall and 
parlor,—with us too, here in Germany, the 
little congregation of his admirers is surely 
and steadily, if slowly, on the increase, and 
really counts not the meanest among those in- 
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ierested in musie among its members. In_ re- 
e-nt concert programmes one finds this or that 
song by Franz announced more frequently than 
formerly ; nor ean the time be far oi7, when his 
music will have become the common treasure 
of all cultivated people ; when with us also, as 
beyond the ocean, his songs will be demanded 
of the public singers. It would be asking too 
much, that the pitiful dadifferentism of the el- 
dors should transform itself into a warmer in- 
terest, or that ‘great’ singers and prima donnas, 
who set the fashion, should, from their own 
perception, feel themselves called upon to en- 
rich and to ennoble their repertoire by the ac- 
ceptance of anew song treasure ; that would 
require, besides much else, especially a youth- 
ful elasticity of mind and heart, which long 
since deserted the concert matadores and igu 
rantes who keep, year out, year in, harping 
away at the old programmes. 

Like many another artist before him, Franz 
has not been spared the bitter experience of 
finding that contemporaries are stingy and pe- 
nurious of fullrecognition; and it is only after 
t iey have left the scene, that a new generation 
rises up, Which does not need to learn the mas- 
ter’s tone-language like a foreign tongue with 
pains, but which grows up with it, into it, un- 
consciously and irresistibly; and to which it 
brings a compassionate smile upon the lips to 
think of the old time, when Cursechmann and 
his fellows (Kiieken, Abt, &c.) were the daily 
bread of souls still thirsting after sentimentali- 
ties, when Schubert was scarcely known, Schu- 
mann pushed aside as unenjoyable and indi- 
gestible, and Franz as unintelligible. 

And now the recent fate of the composer, — 
whose heart is not filled by it with sympathy 
and sorrow? The trouble in his hearing, which 
rade itself felt from time to time in his earlier 
life, has of late years become so aggravated, as 
to cut off all the outward practice of his musi- 
cal profession, which has thus far secured to 
him an income far enough from brilliant, but 
which, with his simplicity of nature, has con- 
tented him. More and more has Franz been 
compelled to retire from the public musical 
life of the present day ; before the door of the 
master, growing old, crouches the gray hag, 


Care, ‘‘ever found and never sought,” and 


croons all sorts of bodeful sayings into his ear 


and heart. 

Not that his mental power is broken ;—of his 
enormous activity we have the evidence of that 
long series of invaluable arrangements (Bear 
heitungen) of musical works of the Bach and 
Handel period, —just the things to deal a death 
blow to the dear old traditional routine, and to 
excite the most delightful wrath among all the 
big and little gentry who for years have fan- 
cied themselves in the exclusive possession of 
the whole science of the matter, while they are 
greeted with sincerest joy by all who feel any 
interest in a true revival of those masters’ 
works. It would require a new and an ex- 
tended essay, to do full justice to Franz on this 
side of his activity ; all that we can add now 
is to note the fact, that among men now living 
there is found the man to dedicate himself, 
with such rare self-denial, such artistic potency, 
such piety, to this painful, yet most necessary 
labor. Of these masterly Franz arrangements, 
which cannot be earnestly enough recommend- 
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ed to private study er to public concert per- 
formances, there have already appeared : Bach's 
‘assion (Breitkopf & Hiirtel}; the 


St. Mattheiv 


art) and Funeral Ode (Fr. Kistner); as well as 
en Cantatas (Leuckart) ; then Handel's Jui- 


sicvoso ed il Moderato (F. E. C. Leuckart ;—an 
«dition gotten up with a degree of taste and 
elegance that may well be regarded with an en- 
vious interest by many a composer of the pres- 
ent day); furthermore a rich selection of admi- 
rable Arias and Duets of both masters (Kistner, 
Leuckart, Whistling); to whichadd the Stabat 
Mater by Astorga, and Durante’s Magnificat 
(both published by H. Karmrodt). 

Meanwhile, under the many disadvantages 
which the loss of hearing brings inits train, the 
joy he had in his own song seems to have died 
out in Franz; wearily he has hung up his lyre; 
for years have his lips been dumb. — Perhaps, 
through some happy turn of fate, his lost health 
will come back, and his creative impulse will 
revive and bring usa new Spring of songs:— 
surely T should like to be among the first thank- 
fully to grasp the friendly hand, and call out a 
renewed glad Welcome. 

FRANz Liszt. 
ee 
The Voice, and how to Use it. 


BY W. H, DANIELL, 


{From the Worcester Palladium,] 
X. 

Pupil, 1s it ever proper to change words that 
occur in a song, for the purpose of gaining a better 
tone than could be had with the vowel sound already 
there! Task because I attended a concert not long 
sinee, where numerous changes were made, evidently 
with a desire to improve tone by so doing. 

Mr. D. A very common error, but an error 
nevertheless, It is not at all proper, and I desire 
to enter my protest against the practice. It is 
wrong in every respect, and never resorted to by 
those who value perfect articulation, but always by 
those who place size of tone first, articulation being 
subordinate ; and this position is actually assumed 
by many as being tenable. It is wholly opposed to 
my view of the matter, so that in speaking on the 
subject, let me be understood as occupying my own 
stand- point, and if others do not see things as I do, 
they have certainly a right to their own opinions; 
but Tregard singing as vocalized talking. Every 
idea that can be expressed in speech, should also 
tind expression in song. The music should le 
simply an aid to the better interpretation of the 
words, As you should never expect to be impres 
sive while talking in a labored manner, so you need 
never expect to be impressive when singing in a 
labored manner. Never attempt to do more than 
is comfortable. Now what would be the effect pro- 
duced by one who should attempt to talk on a higher 
or lower pitch than was perfectly comfortable? 
Certainly the effeet would be the reverse of pleasing 
to the listener, Then, supposing the orator, desir- 
ing to be very impressive, should enlarge his tone, 
regardless of pure articulation, as for instance, to 
take a familiar line of poetry : 

“Lives there a man with som! so dead ?” 
Would it be considered an improvement to say : 
“Loves thar ar marn wuth soul sor dord ?” 


Of course there can be but one answer. But let me 

show you that Tam not overdoing the thing, by giv- 

ing, the actual pronunciation used in church on two 

ditterent Sundays, by a lady who had recently re- 

turned from study in Europe. In a solo the words: 
“Who forgiveth all thy sins,” 


were rendered : 
“Hur forguvarth all thor sorns.” 
People thought it right because she did it. Pub- 
lic performers are educators, you know. I have not 
over-stated the above specimen one particle, as you 





may easily determine for yourself by listening to 
nine out of ten of our public singers. It all pro- 


late (A. Karmrodt), and his ZL’ Allegro, tl Pen- | 


saine master’s great Magnificat (F. E. C. Leack- | 











eceds from wrong ideas, Pupils run away with the 
idea that size of tone is the one great thing to gain, 
and any means to that end are good. T enter my 
solemmt protest against such a bad way of teaching 
and singing, Good artists do not so, You cannot 
sacrifice articulation to tone, nor should you  saeri- 
fice tone to perfect articulation. Now we have a 
language that contains vowel sounds whieh differ in 
character, some enabling a singer fo produce a large 
mouthful of tone, while others are called elose. A, 
asin day, and FE, as in me, are disliked because they 
are not of the same character as A in farm, Now it 
is evident that if we wish to convey ideas by sing- 
ing, we must make use of the sounds that we have 
and not substitute something else. I regard that a 
very improper thing todo, and though | have known 
artists to do it, I always regret it, for 1 think they 
thereby set a bad example to younger singers ; but 
I would never allow a pupil of mine to do it. 

Pupil. But how is it possible to gain a high tone 
on the words see and day ? 

Mr. D. But if they oceur, what will you do with 
thei ? 

Pupil. 1 donot think it would matter much if 
you did not enunciate clearly on high A, Anything 
would pass up there; at any rate, it does not seem 
possible to pronounce either of those words as high 
as that, so distinctly as to have them understood by 
the listener. 

Mr. D, It is possible, and no pupil of mine shall 
ever, with my consent, sing either sound in such a 
manner as to lead the hearer to doubt as to what the 
word may be, and the tone shall be full and round 
too, But you express the opinion frequently heard, 
as to the slight importance of properly pronouncing 
words. It always pains me to hear such ideas ex- 
pressed by singers, because it shows that they have 
not a proper sense of their mission. Do not be 
alarmed, I am not going to preach a sermon, but I] 
wish to say a few words here, which may not be 
out of place. I think that words should be properly 
pronounced in singing, that the true meaning of the 
words may be carefully brought out, so that we may 
convey the greatest amount of intellectual pleasure 
to the listeners, Music is an art which should prove 
elevating in its tendency, not a trade, to be used as 
a means of gaining money alone. When used for 
the simple purpose of money-making, it ceases to 
be more than a trade, yet it is sad to think that so 
many use it for that purpose only. Musie should 
be elevating in its tendencies, but it is apparently 
the reverse, Singers are too frequently jealous of 
each other, and disposed to disparage each other as 
much as possible. “Music, instead o being a source 
of harmony, seems, paradoxically, to lead to discord. 
All wrong. We think too much of ourselves, too 
little of our art. Let us strive to forget ourselves 
in our work, remembering that water must and will 
find its own level eventually, spite of obstructions, 
while the stream can never flow up hill. Singers 
are too much afraid tat their merits will not be rec 
ognized by the world, Never fear such a result. 
Never think you are not appreciated. Depend upon 
it the opinion formed of you by the world, is not far 
from correct, and you will do weil to heed it. Now 
a part of our mission is to perform a portion of the 
service inthe church, Standing in the choir, we 
have no right to think of displaying our talents, but 
of serving God in song, as the clergyman is serving 
Him with good words, and the congregation with 
attentive minds. When we think more of tone than 
enunciation at such time, we think more of self than 
of God, more of the critical ears than the yearning 
hearts below. Are we in any way justifiable ? 

(Several numbers of the Palladium having failed to 
reach us, we have overlooked some of Mr. Daniell’s con- 
tributions. The following belongs next after No. II.) 


Pupil, When you say, “make no effort in read- 
ing or singing,” you require an impossibility. I 
must make some effort to accomplish anything—I 
aave known the time when even breathing required 
effort, 

Mr. D. Of course I do not mean an entire ab- 
sence of such effort as that. Tam trying to estab- 
lish the fact that singing and speaking are the results 
of similar actions of the vocal apparatus, 

Pupil. Very wl—but they differ in this man- 
ner. The voice in speaking oceupies the compass 
of less than an octave, while in singing it wsually 
covers more than that. 

Mr. D. That is true, but nevertheless the same 
principles ean be carried beyond the compass ecom- 
monly used. The difficulty usually found ts that, as 
the voice ascends, an effort will unconsciously be 
made to force the tone. Now all sound is the effect 
of vibration of something. Tn the voice, it is the vi- 
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bration of what we term the vocal chord. This we 
discover to be simply the glottis, or upper part of 
the larynx, which remains in an expanded state 
during the production of low tones, gradually clos- 
ing for the more rapid vibrations necessary for the 
production of higher tones. 

Pupil. Very well—then this contraction may be 
continued indefinitely until the very highest tones 
are reached, may it net? 

Mr. D. No—there is the error of the advocates 
of “no register.” And here opens a question which 
has agitated the minds of teachers for some time 
past. It does not seem to me that any have made 
it clear. Let us examine calinly and without preju- 
dice, taking simple facts for our basis, Much talk 
has been made regarding this matter of register, 
some teachers claiming that the voiee should be 
trained in a certain manner to a specified point, and 
then assume a different character and be subject to 
different laws, while others assume that the same 
general laws hold good throughout the voice. In 
my opinion both are partially right and partially 
wrong, It is a fact that the female voice will change 
in character at abeut the middle F, G. But the 
teacher’s work should be to so equalize the tone that 
no perceptible change can be discovered. Some. 
in consequence of this change, divide the voice into 
Chest, Medium and Head registers, and then care- 
fully train the lower, or chest voice, to become 
manish and coarse. Such sounds as are then pro 
duced are horrible in the extreme, being wholly 
unnatural, Such ought not to be tolerated by any 
refined audience, and yet they are constantly ap- 
plauded as superb, magnificent, and the like. I trust 
that the time will come when they will be hissed 
from the stage. 

Pupil. Youare severe. Do you then object to 
the low tones in the female voice ? 

Mr. D. Byno means. But would have pure, 
deep, rich tone, rather than the stiff, unnatural tone 
so often mis-called chest. In the false, artificial 
tone thus made, the voice is thrown back in the 
mouth, even on to the throat sometimes, and then 
for the next register has to come forward to its proper 
place, for no agreeable high tone can be produced 
back in the mouth. 

Pupil. Then all tone should be placed forward 
én the mouth, if I understand you. 

Mr, D. Decidedly it should. You cannot artie- 
ulate properly, certainly not rapidly, unless the tone 
is well forward, 

Pupil. But is there not then a tendency to flat- 
ness of sound, such as we hear in so-called countri- 
fied speaking. 

Mr. D. Not necessarily. The sound is made in 
the throat of course, but is then thrown forward to 
the organs of articulation, lips, tongue and teeth, for 
final disposal. The tongue is the great. governing 
member, direeting tone where it will. For this rea- 
son, it is of the first importance that you gain the 
perfeet control of it. This you can do by practising 
before a looking-glass, sounding different vowels 
and striving to ascertain the muscles which regulate 
its action. It is rather tedious work if you are in a 
great hurry, but by faithful attention to it, you will 
surprise yourself. Having gained the control of 
the tongue, remember that the lips and the teeth 
must be set apart widely enough to enable sound to 
pass freely, One inch is just about the right distance. 
This also you will find troublesome at first, but the 
mirror must again be called in to assist, and it will 
become soon a habit to place the organs properly. 
The tip of thetongue should then be taught to re- 
main just back of the lower teeth, pressing against 
them, for nearly all vowel sounds, This will assist 
in keeping the tone forward, and will give it greater 
steadiness. Notice then the fact that for the major 
ity of sounds, the middle or fleshy part of the tongue 
will naturally be found with its sides against the 
upper molars, Now what is natural may be es 
tablished as method. As the tongue is found dur- 
ing the utterance on the middle C of the word 
“Day,” so let it be found when singing the octave. 

Pupil, Why do you use the sound A? Why not 
something more musical ? 

Mr. D. Only because the sound of A requires 
the tongue to be placed in the position of which | 
speak. Bnt take /v as commonly used. In that the 
tongue must lie flat in the mouth with the tip firmly 
against the lower teeth. In taking the octave, or 
higher, keep the same general position and the tone 
will be pure. Distortion of tone takes place when 
the singer thinks only of reaching a certain note, 
regardless of the way in which it isobtained. The 
manner of getting it should be the first thing 
thought of. The flutist has a certain mechanical 
process called fingering, whereby he gains his notes. 





What would you think of him if he neglected that 
and strove to reach a tone in some other way. The 
voice has its mechanical laws—when those are re- 
garded, singing becomes comparatively easy; but 
ignore them and you must take the natural conse- 
quences, [have now rapidly sketched out the way 
to fix tone in its proper position, in the forward 
part of the mouth, Having prepared the way, let 
us now proceed with the subject of register, that 
terrible subject which has oceasioned so much severe 
talk pro and con, and has led people, honest in their 
convictions, to abuse each other in most extraordi- 
nary style. 


_ 
- 





Ilerk Wager pecuixes! This must be London 
Davison and nobody else; we have missed his ge- 
nial pen in the Musical World of late. 

Herr Richard Wagner, so the story goes, declines 
to come among us, unless . We are not sur 
prised, because, after all, Herr Richard Wagner is 
aman. We donot mean to say that he is not more 





than a man—that he has not in him the element of 


the Divine which belongs to all Prophets and Men 
of Genius, He has prophesied long, he has gained 
the ear of the wor!d, and he has followers who look 
up to him with reverential awe, But after all, we 
repeat, Herr Wagner is a man. Il+ cannot, there- 
fore, have much love for the island which is proba- 
bly not regarded by him asthe UVima Thule of art. 
Remembrances of 1861 crowd upor him when the 
name of England is pronounced. Ife recollects how 
the ery was wafted to him from distressed Philhar- 
monie direetors,—“Come over and help us,” and 
how, like another St. Patrick, bent upon driving 
out vermin,*he landed upon our shores. Asit proved, 
the vermin were too strong tor the missionary. 
They worried him, stung him all over a delicate 
epidermis, and never permitted him to rest till a 
hasty retreat placed the Channel between the assail- 
ants and their victim. These are the real facts of 
theease, At all events, Herr Wagner, and his love 
for England may be imagined. When, therefore, it 
was reported that the Prophet would visit our 
country again, wise men shook their heads doubt- 
ingly. We are now told, in justification of their 
doubts, that Herr Wagner will not come unless——. 
Unless what? Unless his old enemies be gagged, 
and delivered into his hands? unless Parliament 
vote money to builda Wagnerian theatre ? unless 
a knighthood be conferred on Herr Dannreuther ? 
unless Mr. J. V. Bridgeman’s translation of Oper 
und Drama be made an English text-book in all 
Government schools? unless Messrs. Gye and Ma- 
ple-on do penance at Charing Cross, dressed as Lo- 
hengrin and Tannhiuser? unless Mr, George Wood 
have a statue erected in his honor, as he appeared 
when contemplating the Flying Dutchman from the 
wings at Drury Lane ?—No, for none of these things 
does Herr Wagner stipulate. He wants a thousand 
guineas, sterling coin of the realm, and good weight 
at the Bank. Like Cheap Jack, between whom and 
Herr Wagner there is an affinity, the result of com- 
mon relations with ‘“Brummagem’—like Cheap 
Jack, he asks no more, but is determined to take no 
less, Going—no, coming—for a thousand guineas, 
sterling coin, as aforesaid, Will anybody bid? Re- 
member that a Prophet is a rara avis iu terris, The 
wild beast dealers inthe East of London think noth- 
ing of spending an equal sum on a good, heuthy, 
and full-grown hippopotamus, Surely tlerr Wag- 
ner is of more value than many hippopotami, Weigh 
the matter, then, ye men with money, and see if the 
thousand guineas cannot be raised. Such a chance 
may never occur again, because the apotheosis at 
Bayreuth is near at hand. Coming for a thousand 
euineas! Be in time; be in time! 





+ 2=ee + 
Deatn or Scuuperts Frienp, We tind the fol- 
lowing in a letter tothe London Mvusier! Standard 
of March 22. 

The death of Leopold von Sonnleithner, which 
occurred here on the 4th inst., is an event which 
must not be passed over in silence. Although not 
actually a celebrity himself, the influence which he 
exercised upon the carcer of one of the most. illus- 
trious of German composers entitles him to be spo- 
ken of as one of the notabilities of the musical 
world in Vienna, All those acquainted with the 
life and works of Franz Schubert must be aware of 
the fact, that Sonnleithner contributed in a great 
measure to the success and renown which crowned, 
while yet so young, the efforts of the composer of 
The Wanderer. Bornin the same year as Schubert 
(1797), Von Sonnleithner was intimately associated 
with him from the days of his childhood, until death 





prematurely cut off Germany’s greatest composer 
of songs, in the flower of his manhood, From be- 
ing playmates they became the firmest of friends, a 
connection which the grave alone could sever. 
Whilst still bat a young man, Von Sonnleithner 
took such an active interest in musical matters that 
he was soon well-known to most of the leading mu- 
sicians of the day, professionals as well as amateurs, 
It was to Sonnleithner’s extended circle of friends, 
that Schubert’s compositions first owed their publi- 
ration ; for the music publishers, to whom some of 
his earlier efforts were submitted, would not under- 
take to bring them out, although offered to them 
gratuitously, alleging that the accompaniments were 
rather too difficult, and the name of the composer 
but too little known, It was at the musical eve- 
nings which Sonnleithner so frequently had at his 
residence, that Schubert's Prometheus, Evl-King, and 
other songs made their mark, and tirst gained the ap- 
probation which resulted in their being published by 
subscription; and to the fact of Sonnleithner’s uncle 
being the seeretary of the best of all the Viennese 
musical societies, that of the Gesellschaft der Musik- 


Sreunde, may be ascribed the performance of three 


compositions of the then comparatively unknown 
writer, at one of those grand concerts, at which the 
elite of Vienna were wont to assemble, As a contrib- 
utor of some of the most valuable biograp! ical noti- 
ces and sketches relating to Schubert’s lite, we are 
much indebted to the subject of this notice, the in- 
timacy which always existed between the two 
friends giving Von Sonnleithner rare opportunities 
of obtaining a thorough insight into the inner life 
of the man, whom Germans call their King ot ballad 
writer 5s 


atlusic Abroad. 
London. 
Passion Week. 





Passion Musto IN 
Matthew Passion, five limes in one week ! 
from the Orchestra of April 10, 


We copy 


From whatever cause originating, a strong popu- 
lar taste has set in for the music of Bach. At the 
present moment Bach is the fancy, the rage in soci- 
ety—a fashion set afoot last year by the perform- 
ance of his music in Westminster Abbey, and since 
then acquiring daily growth and expansion. This 
week there has been a seasonable run on Bach 
whose Passion-music is specially appropriate to the 
solemnities of Holy Week. The Matthew-Passion 
has been performed in two areas—the Albert Hall 
and St, Paul’s Cathedral: in the former on Monday, 
Tuesday, last night and to-night, in the latter on 
Tuesday evening only. The performances at the 
Albert Hall, which take place under the auspices of 
the Choral Society named after that building, are 
interesting by reason of the energy of Mr. Barnby 
who has turned the audience into a quasi-congrega- 
tion that take part in the chorales, Books of the 
words and musical notes are supplied to visitors at 
a nominal charge; brass instruments are stationed 
at various points throughout the building to keep 
up the pitch; the conductor faces round and leads 
the audience ; and the assemblage, thus encouraged, 
rise and sing. At first not by any means unani- 
mously or heartily, but with a shy fear of opening 
their mouths in such a place. Presently contidence 
comes, and after one or two numbers have been 
slurred through timidly, the rest are taken with 
something like effect. Anyway the notion is an 
admirable one, and it wants but a little strenuous 
effort to overcome the bashfulness of a British audi- 
ence, By the time the melodies are slightly more 
familiar, the effect of ensemble will be really 
great, At present this universal singing is necessarily 
rough, but it is much to get a huge audience to sing 
at all, elsewhere than in Mr. Spurgeon’s tabernacle. 
Even as it is, these chorales formed the most. effec- 
tive features of the performance. The solos, how- 
ever, were rendered with all due care and taste by 
Mesdames Otto-Alvsleben and Patey, Mr, Cum- 
mings, Signor Foli, and Mr. Thurley Beale, and the 
first lady distinguished herself in the air “For love 
my Saviour suffered,” while Mdme. Patey in the 
beautiful air “See the Saviour,” and Mr. Cummings 
in the various recitatives sustained the credit of the 
performance, The violin obligato of Herr Straus 
in the contralto air “Have mercy on me” was one 
of the most enjoyable incidents of the evening, Mr, 
Barnby conducted, and Mr, W. 8. Hoyte presided 
at the organ. On Saturday these Albert Hall mus- 
ical observances will be varied by the performance 
of the “Messiah.” 


Bach’s St.~7 
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The announcement of the same music at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on Tuesday filled every seat beneath the 
dome and those extending along nave and aisle, and 
left many standing and kneeling in default of any 
resting place, long before the performance began. 
The doors of St. Paul’s were open at six o'clock, and 
by haif-past the whole of the vast area was full, so 
full that no more could be admitted, The arrange- 
ments were excellent. The chairs were unnum- 
bered, but as only sufficient tickets had been issued 
to fill them there was no difficulty in obtaining 
seats even by the last comers, The choir was ex- 
tremely strong, and the basses and tenors occupied 
rows of seats in a line with the stalls, but extend- 
ing under the dome. Here the lectern was placed, 
and behind it stood the conductor, looking down 
through the long rows of choristers, who, standing 
eight deep on either side of him, were, like the reg- 
ular choir, in white surplices. Between them and 
the stalls were the instrumentalists, a very strong 
body, also in surplices. The service commenced 
with the singing of the “Miserere,” the people all 
kneeling, after which began Bach’s “Passion accord- 
ing to St. Matthew.” 1t was a grand performance 
—more impressive perhaps for the surrounding ac- 
companiments—the place, the multitude, the de- 
meanor of the crowd, the solemn spirit pervading 
all—than for the music itself, Indeed, critically 
speaking, some of the chorales were by no means 
rendered with technical correctness: there was an 
occasional lack of precision and clearness. But the 
circumstance of the whole was magnificent. The 
great dome surrounded by innumerable gas-jets, the 
brilliancy of light along the aisles and purity of 
color in the white-robed singers, the glorious bursts 
of song as the silver trumpets rang out and the big 
organ pealed, and the alternating intervals of sol- 
emn silence while the ten thousand sank on their 
knees in prayer, made up such an experience as has 
not often been known in Protestant England, and 
would once have been impossible. No sermon was 
preached, to mar the intellectual result with anti- 
climacteric droning. The music and the scene 
were themselves the most eloquent sermon possible. 
At about ten o'clock the blessing was pronounced 
and the congregation departed, Dr, Stainer con- 
ducted, Mr. Cooper was assistant organist, Mr. 
Wynn was bass, Mr. Gedge tenor, and Dr. Simpson 
intoner, The words used were translated and adapt- 
ed by Miss H. Johnstone, and a large proportion of 
the congregation followed the music, book in hand, 
for the authorities had wisely supplied the people 
with books so that they knew when to rise and 
when to kneel, and admirable uniformity was thus 
ensured, 


Sr, Annr’s Cuurcn, Sono.—The special Lenten 
services held at this church can hardly fail to pos- 
sess great and deep interest. Every Friday even- 
ing during Lent John Sebastian Bach’s Passion Mu- 
sic, according to the Gospel of St. John, takes the 
place of “Anthem”’—a sermon dividing the first 
part of the oratorio from the second, The order of 
service comprises the shortened Evening Prayer, 
with Psalms and one Lesson: the Anthem (Bach), 
with sermon, as already mentioned; the Offertory, 
with appropriate Hymn, &e, The chorus, men and 
boys, from fifty to sixty in number, is highly eff- 
cient, and well supported by an orchestra of fifteen 
yractised performers (including Herr Oberthiir, as 
Parpist), A large part ofthe choir consists of per- 
sons who habitually sing at St. Anne's, trained to 
their task by Mr. Joseph Barnby, organist of the 
church, to whom we are more indebted than to any- 
one else for the sympathy now so rapidly growing 
in favor of musie which the immortal Leipsic Can- 
tor strictly intended for Church worship. St, John’s 
Passion being less difficult than St. Matthew's, is 
better suited to ordinary means and appliances; 
and its colossal companion might with propriety be 
kept apart for grand occasions, to be celebrated in 
grand edifices. 


Bacu mm Brrwixcuav. (From the Birmingham 
Morning News, March 22.) Last night Mr. Stephen 
L. Stratton gave a concert at Messrs Adams and 
Beresford’s Music Room, in commemoration of the 
188th birthday of the celebrated composer, John 
Sebastian Bach, The artists employed in rendering 
the selections were:—Violins, Herr Ludwig and 
Herr Carl Jung; viola, Mr. W. H. Priestley ; vio- 
loncello, M. Vieuxtemps; double-bass, Mr. J. More- 
ton; flute, Mr. Sturges; pianoforte, Dr. C.S. Heap, 
Mr. Arthur Tricket, and Mr. S. S. Stratton, 

The programme, as the occasion demanded, con- 
sisted entirely of works of Sebastian Bach, and was 


made up chiefly of compositions by that great mas- 











ter for the chamber, and but rarely heard in this 
country. The following is an outline :— 


Concerto in D minor, for three pianofortes, with ac- 
companiment of string quintet. 

Suite in E major, for violin alone. 

Prelude and Fugue in E major, Prelude and Fugue 
in C sharp major, from the “Well-itempered Cla- 
vier.”’ 

Sonata in B minor, for pianoforte and violin. 

Suite in D major for violoncello. 

Toceata and Fugue in G minor for pianoforte. 

Concerto in C major for three pianofortes, with ac- 
companiment of string quintet. 

The programme presented one feature specially 
commendable; and we give the commendation more 
heartily because few concert-givers have the good 
taste and courage to behave so conscientiously in 
making their arrangements. Pieces which could 
not be given in their integrity were not admitted. 
Nothing was introduced simply for the display of 
the virtuoso, The items were, with one exception, 
examples of Bach’s music as he wrote it. 


Mme. Scuumann’s Trio. The Musical Standard 
(April 5) is very happy over this lady’s last ‘“Reci- 
tal.” 

The “wide world” knows the merits of Mme. 
Schumann as an interpreter of classical texts, the 
sonatas of Beethoven and Schubert for example, but 
most especially the beautiful works of her deceased 
husband, which may be said, emphatically in her, 
though not in her alone, to Jive, Prepared for all 
contingencies on this side of Elysium, we were most 
agreeably “overcome,” as by Shakespeare's ‘“sum- 
mer cloud,” when, at the last recital, on the 27th 
March, it was our happy fortune to hear a_piano- 
forte trio from the pen of Clara Schumann, composed 
(we believe) so long ago as the year 1844, and never 
—(but why not ?)—never heard in England before 
this auspicious season of the vernal equinox. That 
the trio was signally successful means much, be- 
cause the audiences in this part of St. James's Hall 
are keen critical connoisseurs, not to be cheated with 
base metal. Their opinion has deservedly a high 
value, and we unhesitatingly join the chorus of 
praise and thanksgiving. The trio includes four 
movements, an alleqro in G minor, a scherzo in B flat, 
an andante in G major, and an allegretto finale, in G 
minor, ending in the tonic major. The scherzo was 
vociferously encored. Pending a formal review of 
the work (still, we fear in MS.*) let us hasten to ac- 
knowledge, out of a thousand beautiful traits, the 
poetical imagination, the continuous melody, the 
unspeakably “fine” ideas, the artistical construction 
(all the more artistical because the art is so charm- 
ingly concealed), and the happy employment of mu- 
sical “‘science” in the last movement, illustrative of 
the fact. that pedantry and pictails have no necessary 
connexion with genuine erudition. Mme. Schumann 
may be congratulated on her success as a composer. 
The artist's room was the scene of a lenee; every one 
eager to express the gratitude of the musical world, 
individually and collectively. 

Mme, Schumann's reading of Beethoven’s sonata 
in C sharp minor—(we wish that the author of the 
nickname had been moon-struck by his manifest 
moon-shine)—commanded, as usual, the hands and 
hearts of the assembly. Robert Schumann’s ‘Wood 
Scenes” (‘“Wald-scenen”), a series of delightful 
pianoforte pastorals, agreeably diversified the mati- 
née, and in the “Hungarian Dances” of MM. Joachim 
and Brahms, arranged by them for the violin and 
pianoforte, the great chef dattaque quite carried 
away his audience, The music is most characteris- 
tic, and the piquant [third] movement, in F -major, 
evoked an encore. Mile. Schulz was the vocalist, 
and Mr. Lindsay Sloper the conductor. We are 
loth, very loth, to say ‘the last word” about these 
unique and most instructive matinées musicales, We 
feel for the moment with the little boy, who wished 
that “it were always spring.” 


Sr. Tuomas Cuorat Socrery. This society which 
was established five years ago by Signor Randegger, 
and very shortly made its efficiency known through 
performances in St. James's Hall and elsewhere, 
gave the opening concert of a new season last Wed- 
nesday evening, in Seymour Hall. It numbers 200 
well-trained voices, many of superior quality; and 
its members seem animated not onlv by confidence 
in their able conductor, but by genuine zeal for the 
art, We know what difficulties a young society 
must surmount before it can come well to the front 
in London; but we shall be greatly mistaken if the 
“St. Thomas” does not win a good position ere long. 


* We know a printed copy of it blished Breit- 
kopf & Hartel. —Ea. eid vy 





It is made of the right stuff for the achievement, 
and has the right sort of leader. With few excep- 
tions, all who took part in Wednesday's concert 
were pupils of Signor Randegger, even the twelve 
students from the Royal Academy, to whom was 
allotted the solo work, owning him as their master. 
Signor Randegger, therefore, may claim special 
merit from a performance which thoroughly pleased 
the most critical auditor. It is not possible to speak 
too highly of the manner in which he has drilled 
the amateur element, the choruses being distin- 
guished not only by precision, but by a uniformity 
of expression and phrasing which is the best sign of 
careful training. Mr. W. H. Cummings’s Cantata, 
The Fairy Ring, had the post of honor, the composer 
himself taking part in its execution. Although 
given without the advantage of orchestral accom- 
paniment, this work fully justified the good opinion 
of those who heard its first performance in St. 
James's Hall. We need not repeat the remarks 
which have already appeared in our columns with 
reference to Mr. Cummings’s music ; but we must 
do ourselves the pleasure of again bearing witness 
to its melodie charm, constructive skill, and artistic 
taste. The Cantata is a worthy example of English 
art; and we hope that English choral societies gen- 
erally will make its merits widely known. The solos 
were given by Miss Jessie Jones, Miss Bertha Grif- 
fiths, Mr. Cummings, and Mr. H. A. Pope.—Téle- 
graph. 


Puiumarmonic Socrety. This Society began its 
sixty-first season at St. James's Hall on the 19th of 
March, before a large audience. The programme 
contained no positive novelty, but Schumann's 
“Overture, Scherzo and Finale,” which commenced 
the concert, was a welcome opening piece, if only 
on account of the beauty of the middle movement, 
which was received, as it deserved to be, with the 
warmest marks of approbation. Signor Rendano’s 
performance of Mendelssohn’s Pianoforte Concerto 
in G minor suggested comparisons which perhaps 
would be “odious,” except at a Philharmonic con- 
cert, where the subscribers and the public have a 
right to expect that only the ripest artists should 
be heard ; but his dashing and undoubtedly clever 
playing gained him a recall, and a round of kindly 
applause. Madlle. Girardi produced but little efféct 
in her two songs (one aninterresting Scenaed Aria, 
by Lucio Vero, [from Gulek’s Lucio Vero ;—Ep.] 
scored by Mr. W. G. Cusins), but Mr. Edward Lloyd 
sang well, and created a marked effect with the au- 
dience, Besides Schumann's piece, the orchestral 
works were Beethoven’s Symphony in B flat (No. 4) 
and the Overtures ‘Le Médecin malgré lui” (Gou- 
nod) and “Die Weihe des Hauses” (Beethoven), all 
of which were excellently played. Mr. W. G. Cus- 
ins (who conducted with his accustomed ability) was 
received with much applause on his entrance into 
the orchestra. 
the Musical Times, 


Trautan Orera, (From 


April 1). 

The prospectuses of the two Italian Opera-houses 
hold out but small attraction during the coming sea- 
son for those who go to hear works rather than sing- 
ers; but as the appeal is annually made more to 
fashion than to art, we presume that the announce- 
ments, to those who are most interested in them, 
may on the whole be considered satisfactory. At 
the Royal Italian Opera we are promised Madame 
Adelina Patti, Madame Pauline Lucta, Madlle. Em- 
ma Albani and Madame Sinico. Of course, as usual, 
it is a miracle that the services of some of these art- 
ists have been secured. It was feared, for instance, 
that Madame Lucca, “had yielded to the temptation 
held out to her by the American managers, and had 
accepted an engagement to perform in the United 
States,” but the Director “fortunately, although at 

eat cost,” succeeded in persuading her to come to 
England. Of Madame Patti it is said that, although 
it is confidently believed she will cross the Atlantic 
in September, “she may yet waver;” and then 
comes an allusion to the money we have paid to the 
Americans, in settlement of the Alabama question, 
winding up with the following affecting sentence : 
“Let them take their dollars, and be content; we 
can afford the dollars, but our Opera cannot yet af- 
ford to part with its greatest favorite.” Coming 
again to plain matters of fact, the names of Signori 
Nicolini, Bettini, Urio, Marino, Maufredi, and Rossi 
are to be found amongst the tenors, and Signori 
Graziani, Cotogni, and Faure amongst the baritones 
and basses. There are several new singers men- 
tioned ; but as many of them may not be forthcom- 
ing, it will be sufficient to name them and discuss 
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their merits as they appear during the season. Not- 
withstanding the grandiloquent announcement of 
last season, there is no mention of Wagner's ‘“Lo- 
hengrin” in the prospectus; but Verdi's ‘Ernani” 
and ‘“Lusia Miller,” Auber’s “Les Diamants de la 
Couronne,” a new Opera by Punchielli, entitled “I 
Promessi Sposi,” Rossini’s ‘““Mosé in Egitto,” and 
that wearisome work, “Il Guarany,” by Gomez, are 
promised ; the splendor of the spectacle in the last- 
named Opera being, we presume, considered a suf- 
ficient attraction to counterbalance the feebleness of 
the music. The conductorship will again be divided 
between Signor Vianesi and Signor Bevignani; and 
the stage management will be placed in the experi- 
enced hands of Mr. Augustus Harris. 


Mr. MAPLESON’s prospectus informs us that Her Maj- 
estv’s Mg omy House will again be Drtry Lane Theatre, 
“which has been found perfectly adapted for operatic _. 
resentations.” With the accustomed flourish respecting the 
talents of vocalists who have tong since considered them- 
selves independent of such heralding. we have the welcome 
names of Madame Christine Nilsson,Madlle. Titien. Madlle. 
Tima di Murska, Madlle. Clara Louise Kellogg, Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini and Madlle. Marie Roze; Signori Campan- 
ini, Mongini (the former styled in the prospectus the ‘‘first 
tenor,” and the latter the “‘great tenor”), Fancelli, Rota, 
Mendioroz, Agnesi and Borella. The late Mr. Balfe’s Opera, 
“The Talisman” (prepared for the fashionable world under 
the title of ‘Il Talismano”’) is the only novelty promised ; 
but Donizetti’s ‘‘La Favorita” and Thomas’s Mignon” are 
also to be given during the season. Cherubini’s “Le Due 
Giornats” will be performed “if the other important ar- 
rangements will permit.’? Considering, it is admitted by the 
lessee, that the production of this work last season “created 
so much satisfaction in musical circles,” we presume that 
these are not the “circles” to which Mr. Mapleson looks for 
patronage. The cast of some of the Operas includes the 
names of several new comers; and many of our established 
favorites will ay oe in parts for the first time in England. 
We are glad to find that Sir Michael Costa still retains his 
[wey of conductor. The Royal Italian Opera names the 

ate of our present number as the opening night, and the 
season at Her Majesty’s Opera is advertised to commence 
on the 15th inst. 





Mitay. On Sunday evening (March 30) the Scala 
was densely packed to witness the seventh repre- 
sentation of “Lohengrin.” The Wagnerites and the 
anti-Wagnerites mustered in all their strength, but 
being a popular night the general public was more 
numerous than the representatives of either party, 
if not of both. 

The ill-fated opera dragged its weary length along 
during the first two acts as it has always done, that 
is to say, amidst the vehement hisses of the opposi- 
tion, the determined and perhaps genuine applause 
of the Futurists, while the impartial part of the 
audience made no sign. However, on the com- 
mencement of the third act it became evident that 
the public could not repress itself any longer. A 
feeble attempt at applause was hushed down in the 
sternest and most decided manner. Not profiting 
by this manifestation the Wagnerites evviva’d, 
bravo’d, beat their hands and feet, and made their 
last attempt to obtain a fictitious success for the un- 
fortunate opera. But uselessly. A perfect hurri- 
cane of hissing, howling, screaming and whistling 
broke out instantly, while hundreds of stentorian 
throats cried ‘Basta, basta-a-a-a-a-a-ah!!!" “Gia 
il ripario!” (Enough, enough. Down with the 
curtain.) The storm was of brief duration, and re- 
sulted in the opera coming to an abrupt close. The 
Wagnerites were completely routed, and their cause 
must slumber for some years in Milan. Their at- 
tempt to foist the music of the future upon the 
Milanese public was a most determined and despe- 
rate one. Free tickets were most liberally distrib- 
uted, but in a good many cases the recipients of 
these tickets freely showed their disapproval. One 
evening when a strong opposition was expected 
tickets were distributed amongst the students of the 
Conservatory of Music, by means of certain of the 
directors of that institution who are strong parti- 
sans of the music of the future. Accordingly the 
youths and maidens so privileged betook themselves 
to the theatre. But, alas! for the ingratitude of 
human nature, these young persons were the loud- 
est in their expression of disapproval. Some of 
them, not content with the natural means of ex- 
pressing disapproval, drew forth their ponderous 
door-keys, and by the shrillness and power of their 
whistling showed how energetic was their disappro- 
val of Wagnerism. The fact is, the poor young 
people were afraid that they would have to study 
“Lohengrin” if it were successful. Hence their su- 
perhuman efforts to put it down forever.— Orchestra. 





Prstu.—For some time past it has been generally 
known that the Abbate Franz Liszt intended giving 
a concert for the benefit of his old friend Robert 
Franz. The concert came off on the 5th inst., in 
the large room of the Hotel Hungaria, where the 





Abbate had so frequently attracted the élite of Pesth 
society to hear him. The piano was decorated with 
laurel. The majority of the audience was composed 
of members of the Hungarian aristocracy. The 
ercat feature of the evening was the Abbate’s per- 
formance of Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 26, and the 
“Soirée de Vienne,” No. 4, both pieces being re- 
ceived with frantic demonstrations of delight. It 
seemed as though the applause would never end, so, 
at length, the Abbate returned to the piano, and 
gratified his shouting and stamping admirers with 
an extra piece, in the shape of an improvisation on 
songs by Franz and Schumann, The concert com- 
menced with Beethoven’s Sestet, Op. 8146. Mme. 
Semsey sang three songs by Franz and Schumann. 
The strictly musical proceedings were diversified by 
a short lecture of Professor Gotthard Wohler’s on 
the significance of Franz as a musician. 





Bony.—A committee has been formed for getting 
up a festival in honor of Schumann, who died here 
on the 29th July, 1856. The festival is to come off 
in the latter part of August. 


Pracve.—The Musical Section of the Museum of 
the Kingdom of Bohemia have resolved to celebrate, 
next year, the hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Tomaschek in a manner worthy the occasion. 

Vienna.—Herr Herbeck has at length produced 
Gluck’s Iphigenia auf Tauris at the Imperial Opera- 
house. It was most favorably received by the pub- 
lic. Herr Walter sang the part of Pylades; Herr 
Labatt, that of Orestes ; Herr Krauss, that of King 
Thoas; and Mme. Dustmann, that of Iphigenia.— 
Several important engagements have lately been 
made for the new Comic Opera. Among the artists 
secured may be mentioned Herr Anton Erl, from 
the Royal Opera, Dresden, and son of the well- 
known Joseph Erl; Herr Hermany. baritone, from 
the Stadttheater, Cologne; and Mlle. Elise Deich- 
mann, from Prague. Herr M. Auger, of Salzburg, 
has been appointed conductor. Herr Proch is busi- 
ly engaged in selecting the members of the orches- 
tra, and will visit, for this purpose, next month, 
Pesth, Prague and Gratz.—Handel’s Saul was per- 
formed in the large room of the Musical Union, un- 
der the direction of Herr Brahms, on the 28th of 
February, for the first time in this capital! The 
solos were sung by Mmes Bettelheim-Gomperz, 
Dustmann, Herren Scaria, Walter and Maas. The 
members of the Musical Union formed a most effi- 
cient chorus, whose training reflects the highest 
crediton Herr Brahms. The whole performance 
was agreat success. Remarking on the fact that 
this was the first performance of Saul in Vienna, the 
correspondent of the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung 
says: “However impatiently we may turn over the 
old bills, we find Sav/ mentioned neither in those of 
the Concerts of Sacred Music at the Theater an der 
Wien, [1806, 1807, &c.,] nor in those of the Festi- 
vals of the Society of the Friends of Music, whose 
first effort [1812—1816], was the performance of 
Handel's oratorios, nor, lastly, in those of the Soci. 
ety of Musicians when it shook off its exclusive 
worship of Haydn, and from 1820 to 1830 alternated 
oratorios by Handel with Haydn’s two Cantatas, 
Even the grand private performances at van Swie- 
ten’s, the spring from which the knowledge and cul- 
ture of Handel’s works first flowed among the Vien- 
nese, knew nothing of Saul. Mozart did not, by 
strengthened instrumentation, bring it, as he 
brought other oratorios by the same composer, near- 
er his contemporaries ; while even Mosel refrained 
from gratifying on it his well-meaning but ill-ad- 
vised passion for arranging. Had a tolerably regu- 
lar Handel-cultus been established in Vienna, as in 
England, or even in North Germany, it would have 
been an impossibility for Sau/ to have been ignored 
during quite one hundred and thirty years. The 
periodical interest for Handel, bursting out by fits 
and starts, at intervals of several years, in Vienna, 
was satisfied by a limited series including Samson, 
Jephtha, The Messiah, Timotheus, Belshazzar and Ju- 
das Maccabeus, The rich stores of Handel’s pro- 
ductions could not be exhausted at the sporadic mu- 
sical festivals of old Vienna, and thus it was reserv- 
ed for new Vienna, musically reformed, to make the 
acquaintance of Sav/. Johannes Brahms deserves 
great. credit for having produced here, in a manner 
worthy of it, this oratorio, whieh we unhesitatingly 
pronounce the most beautiful and most powerful 
Handel wrote.” 

Urrecut.—The Bach Society lately gave a highly 
interesting concert, with a programme which com- 
prised only works by the great old master. Among 





these may be mentioned the “Italian Concerto,” 
“Concerto for two Violins and Quartet,” and ‘“Con- 
certo for two Pianos and Quartet,” 





Rome. Miss Anne Brewster, in her letter of April 
1st, to the Advertiser, writes : 


The Sgambati and Pinelli spring concerts are 
finished, I am sorry to say. This is the thirteenth 
year these clever young masters have been giving 
these agreeable entertainments, and they have ac- 
complished no little victory in that time. Sgambati, 
a favorite pupil of Liszt and the founder of these 
concerts, has always been a close student of German 
and classical music. He is not all Italian; his mother 
was the daughter of Gott, the English sculptor. For 
thirteen years he and his companions have given 
yearly classical and German music to the public, 
and at last they have made a sort of taste for it 
among the Romans. To be sure the programmes 
are not varied very much, and we hear over and 
again certain fine concertos and quintets, but “prac- 
tice makes perfect.” This I thought last Saturday, 
when I listened tothe fine Beethoven concerto in 
Re(D) major, opus 61. By this time the gifted Ro- 
man musical artists have had so much success that 
they might treat their audiences to orchestral ac- 
companiments ; but we must not ask too much, es- 
pecially when the solo playing is so fine. Pinelli 
executed his part with exquisite delicacy and feel- 
ing. The concert opened with Schumann’s quartet 
in Mi flat, opus 47. Sgambati was especially fine 
in the andante, the best part of the composition, and 
the other instruments were as one in the exquisite 
ensemble, During the concert Sgambati played for 
one of his solos, one of Mendelssohn’s well-known 
Lieder. Apropos to this a fine critic in the Journal 
de Rome for to-day tells a curious story akout Men- 
delssohn’s ‘Lieder ohne Worte.” He (as he does 
not sign his extremely clever article, I must not 
mention his name) says that in 1845 he spent the 
winter in Florence, and found himself by good for- 
tune in the same house with the eldest sister of Men- 
delssohn, Madame Hensel; her other sister, Mme. 
Dericlat, lived on the opposite side of the street, 
Mme. Hensel often played for him her own compo- - 
sitions, and also several of the “Lieder ohne Worte.” 
and pointed out to him those which she had com- 
posed. Among these are some of the most popular 
of these charming melodies. She was in the habit 
of sending them to her brother Felix, and as he ad- 
mired them greatly, she desired him to publish them 
with his own, which he did. It appears this was 
no secret among them, and that it is well known in 
Germany; but as I never heard it before, I mention 
it for those who, like myself, are ignorant of this 
pleasant story of a sister's gift of musical popularity 
to a famous brother. 

This clever critic of the Journal de Rome is not at 
all partial to Mendelssohn, thinks him overrated 
and something of a mediocre egotist; he quotes ap- 
ropos of him Sagevenais’s sharp, witty remark, after 
saying that the greatest service Mendelssohn ren- 
dered musical art was to make Bach popular— 
“Mendelssohn habille Bach et Handel en bourgeois : 
it leur met des gants; il les introduit dans la bonne 
société et leur sert du thé.” 

A concert of “Musique classique réligieuse” was 
given in the Salle Dante on the 21st of March. A 
friend sends us the programme, in French, which 
we copy, spelling and all. 





Palestrina—Panis Angelicus—Mottetto........ Choeur 
Mozart—Messe—(Agnus Dei)..........0+ cece eeees Solo 
Mme. Rosati 
Haydn—Stabat Mater—(Eja Mater)........... Quatuor 
Mmes. Cecchini, Rosati. MM. Fortini, Cappelloni 
Boott— Maria Mater—......ccccccscccseccscece Choeur 
Mendhelsson—S2n Paolo—......eeccesceseccescees ir 
Mr. Cappelloni 
Pergolese—Stabat Mater:***........ssseeeeeeees Duo. 
M-elles Giannoli et Fiorini 
Basily—Responsorium—.......+++++ Morceau d’ensem- 


ble avec choeur 
Curhemann—7i prego o Madre pia— 
Canone & trois voix 
M.lle Giannoli M.me Rosati et M.r Fortini. 


Jomelli—Aleluja et Seguenza....... Morceau d’ensem- 
ble avec choeur 





Fiorence.—Mme. Trebelli-Bettini appears to 
have been most ungenerously used by her country- 
men, according to a story which comes from Flor- 
ence, The Pagliano Theatre had engaged Mme. 
Trebelli and her husband, much to the annoyance of 
the manager of a rival opera house, who had been 
unable to secure them. The latter, determined to 
spoil the rival’s success, bought up every available 
seat in the house on the first night, and on Mme. 
Trebelli’s entrance as Leonora in La Favorita, she 
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was saluted with a perfect storm of hisses and cat- 
calls. Mme, Trebelli bravely went through to the 
end, but the next day broke off her engagement, and 
wrote an indignant letter to the Nazione, complain- 
ing of the mean conduct of her husband’s country- 
men, 





Lrrrz1c.—The Gewandhaus closed its cycle of 20 
orchestral concerts with Beethoven’s 9th Sympho- 
ny in the same programme with Mozart's “Jupiter.” 
During the season the subscribers have heard 
7 Symphonies of Beethoven, 3 of Schumann, 2 of 


Haydn, 2 of Schubert, 2 of Mozart, one of Mendels- 
sohn and one of Raff. To which add divers orches- 
fantasias, entr’actes, serenades, concer- 
tos, overtures, &e., &e., besides the vocal music 
which has figured rather largely in the programmes, 

The programme of the 18th concert (Feb. 27) 
Mendelssohn’s “Ital- 
the “Spring Fan- 


tral suites, 


contained two Symphonies: 
and Schumann’s in D minor; 
” for solo voices, piano and orchestra, by Gade; 
for double chorus and or- 


jan” 
tasia, 
and a “Song of Triumph,” 
chestra [first time], by Brahms. 

The 19th concert offered: Symphony in B flat, 
Haydn; Aria from Handel's Samson [Herr Gura] ; 
Concerto for Violin [Herr David] with orchestra, by 
Bach; Schumann’s Festival Overture on the Rhine 
Wine Songs by 
Robert Franz: ‘ Autumn,” &e. ; 
three morceaux caratéristiques for violin and pianc, 
Overture to Hymont, 


Song, for orchestra and chorus: 


* Gewitternacht,” 


by David; 
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Concerts 

The ‘‘season” is over; a bewildering swarm 
of Chamber concerts for a few weeks, and now 
all is silent. There remains, however, one fair 
promise ; the return of Anton Rubinstein for a 
couple of matinées in a smaller hall (a far more 
satisfactory way of hearing him ), to be follow- 
ed by one final concert with orchestra, in Tre- 
mont Temple, when he will conduct his ‘‘Ocean 
Symphony.” Our record is largely in arrears, 
and we must endeavor to complete it with the 
aid of programmes and a somewhat confused 
jumble of impressions from the hearing of so 
many things,—by no means all, though, thi t 
Of course our notes must be 


invited audience, 
very brief, 
April 3. Mr. Lana’s third concert at Me- 
chanic’s Hall. This was Fast Day, and the at- 
tendance not quite so full as usual, A piano 
Concerto by Mozart, with the orchestral accom- 
paniments represented by a second piano, was 
set down for the opening piece; but this ar- 
rangement proving upon trial ineffective, Mr. 
Lang played in place of it a Sonata by Dussek, 
elegant but not particularly inspiring. But alto- 
gether beautiful was Schumann’s Sonata in A mi- 
nor, op. 105, for piano and violin, in which Miss 
Teresa LresBe played the latter instrument 
with great purity and sweetness of tone and 
fine expression, Altogether we recall it as an 
admirable performance. Mr. Lang then played 
an Andante in E minor, op. 7, by Mendelssohn, 
followed by a well-known Fugue in the same 
key by Handel; and then, having forgotten to 
bring the notes of a Beethoven Rondo premised 
in the programme, he repeated, to the delight 
of all, the wonderful Nocturne in C minor by 
Chopin, op. 48, ina masterly manner. Chopin’s 
Rondo in C, op. 73, for two pianos, very finely 
played by Mr. Hugo Lronnarp and Mr. Lane, 
brought the concert grandly to a close. 
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April 4. Messrs. LEonnARD and EICHBERG’Ss 
fifth matinée, at Wesleyan Hall. Gade’s So- 
nata, op. 21, for piano and violin, a lovely com- 
position, was gracefully and delicately render- 
ed. Mr. Eichberg played con amore several 
short movements out of Bach’s violin Sonatas. 
Mr. Leonhard’s solos were: Prelude in F sharp, 
and Jmpromptu in the same key (not the famil- 
iar one), by Chopin; the fascinating Minuet 
and Trio from Schubert’s Fantasia-Sonata in 
G,—and for a noble conclusion of the feast the 
Sonata Appassionata of Beethoven, which he 
brought out with energy and true intensity of 
feeling. 

April 5. The ‘278th Recital” by pupils of 
the New England Conservatory, in the Music 
Hall, of the Beethoven Quintette 
Club assisting. Of the more important  inter- 
pretations in which the pupils took part we 
may name: a Quartet for piano, violin, &c., by 
Schubert ; App ssionata (first move- 
ment), Beethoven; Piano and Violin Sonata, 
op. 24, Beethoven; Beethoven’s Piano Trio, op. 
1, No. 3; ‘‘Hommage a Handel” (two pianos), 
Moscheles; Organ Sonata, No. 2, Mendelssohn ; 
Air: ‘Honor and arms,” Handel; henbahsin 
from Rossini’s ‘‘Moses in Egypt;” Duet (‘I 
would that my love”), Mendelssohn; &c., &c. 

April 11. Ernst Prraso’s second and last 
Matinée. Mr. Perabo played a Sonata in E 
flat, op. 13, by Hummel; a beautiful Adagio 
by Bargiel for piano and ‘cello, op. 88, in G, 
(first time in Boston), with WuLr Fries; a 
pleasing Barcarole, op. 17, by A. Dupont, and 
a Gavotte by Gluck, arranged for piano by 
Brahms (both for the first time); a nocturne 
from Rubinstein’s ‘‘Soirées 4 St. Petersburg ;” 
and, again with Mr. Fries, an unfamiliar So- 
nata, in D, op. 102, No. 2, by Beethoven. The 
performances were all masterly. 

April 15. At two in the afternoon, the new 
“National College of Music,” established by 
the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, THomas RYAN 
Director, gave its first Exhibition Concert of 
the Pupils, closing the Spring term, in Tremont 
Temple. This was the programme: 


members 


Sonata 


Quintet in C, op. 29—First movement.... Beethoven. 
Me nde Issohn Quintette C lub. 
Duet from the XCVth Psalm, “In His hands are 
all the corners of the earth...........) Mendelssohn. 
Mrs. Stickney and Miss Fuller. 
Sonate for Piano and Violoncello, op. 17—First 
MOVOMENE..00 ccc cecvccnvvesens seccsees Beethoven, 
Mr. Howard Packard and Mr. Hennig. 
Solo Soprano, “Pace, pace, mio Dio,” from “La 
ee en Verdi. 
Mrs. Saxton. 
Cavatina for Baritone, from the Opera of “ZaiYra.”’ 


Mercadante. 
Mr. A. R. Reed. 


Piano Concerto in A, op. 46—in four movements. 
Robert Schumann, 
Miss Florence C. Barton. 
Romance from Robert le Diable, ‘‘Vanne, vanne.” 
Meyerbeer. 
Mrs. J. M. Stickney. 
Romanza from the Piano Con: erto in E minor. 
Chopin. 
Miss C. T. Tapley. 
Trio for Female Voices, “Sleep, noble child.” 
Cherubini. 
Select Chorus of Thirty Voices. 


The solo singing all gave evidence of talent 
and of excellent instruction. Particularly en- 
joyable were the fine voices and really artistic 
style and expression of Mrs. SticKNEy and Miss 
FuLier. In the beautiful Trio from Cheru- 
bini’s Blanche de Provence, a fresh, pure, tran- 
quil piece of harmony, the voices blended very 
beautifully, Signor Crrm_.o conducting. The 
Sonata Duo had to be omitted, on account of 
the illness of Mr. Packarp. The most remark- 
able performance of the afternoon was that of 
the difficult Schumann Concerto, by Miss Bar- 
TON, a young pupil of Mr. Lane, whose render- 








ing of the first movement was highly satisfac- 
tory, and of the whole work creditable, though 
there was some falling off of strength, and con- 
sequently less of ease, before the end. It was 
a most arduous undertaking for a young girl, 
and such a measure of success seems full of 
promise. There was at least the merit of ad- 
hering to true time in all the movements; one 
could trust her teacher for that, who sat at a 
second piano, helping out the quintet accom- 
paniment. The Chopin Romanza was another 
very creditable performance. 

Same afternoon (4.0’clock), the BEETHOVEN 
QuinteTTE CLUB gave the first of two Classical 


Matinées at Wesleyan Hall. The hall was 
crowded, and Mr. ALLEN could congratulate 


himself on the impression made by the Quintet 
and Quartet playing of the club which he has 
organized, into which his sure, clear leading 
violin infuses a true spirit. The Rubinstein 
Quartet was listened to with an attentive inter- 
est throughout. But we must give the pro- 
gramme: 
IG Bi TE sins 6055 os de wkns ce 5000 008 Beethoven, 


Introduetion et Variations, for Flute and Piano. 
Fr. Schubert. 


Messrs. Koppitz and Perabo. 


pg ee ere Haydn. 
Mrs. H. E. Sawyer. 

(a Moment Musical. Op. 1 

1B Soherso. Op.F. «J swencecesecvee Perabo. 
Ernst Perabo, 

Quartet, Op. 17, NOB. a. ciceccecccseviccss Rubinstein. 


The flute and piano variations which Schu- 
bert made upon his song ‘‘Trockne Blumen” 
are full of invention and of contrast, interest- 
ing throughout, in spite of their great length, 
and they were finely played. ‘‘The Spirit 
Song” was admirably suited to the rich con- 
tralto voice and the expressive style of Mrs. 
SawyER; and Mr. Perano's bright-faced little 
firstlings found a cordial welcome. 

April 17. Mr. Lana’s fourth and last Concert, 
with the following programme: 

Concerto in C major, op. 15.......6..00 eee: Beethov en, 

Six Songs, ‘An die ferne Geliebte,” Op. 98. 

Charles R. Hayden. 


Numbers 1, 2, 3,4 and 5 of the seven bagatelles, 
LE v0 sabe ncdcbpbh weed venvaue Cone cube Beethoven. 
Andante in G major, Op. 51, No. 2........ = 
B. J. Lang. 
Andante and Variations in B flat major, Op. 46. 
_ 


Ernst Perabo and B. J. La 

Concerto in Dminor, Op. 40 

J. Lang. 

The two Concertos had the orchestral accompani- 
ment supplied by Mr. G. W. Sumvyer, at a second 
pianoforte. We did not find that earliest of the 
Beethoven Concertos very inspiring without an or- 
chestra, though it has many beauties and was finely 
executed. The Mendelssohn Concerto has always 
been one of Mr. Lang’s sure cards ever since he first 
began to play such things in public. To us, and 
probably to most, the features of chief interest in 
the concert were the cycle of love songs by Beethov- 
en, which we have not heard since Mr. Kreissmann 
sang them, several years ago, and the Andante and 
Variations by Schumann, which certainly deserves 
to rank among his most original and genial works, 
full of the finest contrasts, which of course were 
well brought out by the two artists. Mr. Haypen 
sang, and Mr. Lang accompanied, as if they had 
caught the spirit of the Beethoven songs, which is 
most tender, delicate and subtile, like. that of the 
poem, ever the one passion, restlessly taking on new 
moods, new phases, with fitful and expressive change 
of rhythm, and a perpetual opaline play of shifting 
colors in the harmony. He sang it in English,— 
what seemed to be a very good translation by Miss 
Ellen Frothingham. The little piano pieces by 
Beethoven, though Bagatelles they are for such a 
giant, had the charm of novelty and quaintness ; in 
truth it requires some boldness to play in public a 
little thing by Beethoven. The somewhat larger 
piece, the Andante, one of the two Rondos published 
as op. 51, is a lovely melody, with florid, exquisite 
embellishment and variation, and was charmingly 
interpreted, 

April 18. Sixth and last Matinée of Messrs, Leon- 
hard and Eichberg. This was one of the choicest 
in matter, and happiest in performanee, of the se- 
ries. It began with the earlier and smaller B-flat 
Trio of Beethoven, inthe third movement of which 
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his wonderful inventiveness in variation writing is 
exercised upon acheerful, Italian sort of melody by 
Weigl, if we remember rightly : “2ria ch’io Cimpeg- 
no; and the whole work is fresh and genial. The 
“other” Schubert Trio, op. 99, also in B flat, about 
whieh and its noble fellow, op. 100, in E flat (played 
in an earlier matinée) one is always puzzled which 
to consider the most glorious, made anyhow a glori- 
ous finale to a series of memorable feasts of music, 
Mr. Leonhard played asingle solo, the marvellously 
beautiful, imaginative Ballade by Chopin in F ma- 
jor, in the interpretation of which he left nothing to 
be desired. And Mr. Eichberg, for his only solo, 
played one or two of the violin Romanzas by Beet- 
hoven. The audience was large, and as thoroughly 
contented as it was possible to be in a place so poorly 
ventilated. 

April 18. That evening will be long remember- 
ed by the very musical invited crowd who listened, 
in Mechanics’ Hall, to some wonderfully perfect 
English Glee singing by a male quartet (Messrs. C, 
G. Busu, C. G. Rockwoop, W, H. Beckett and G, 
E, Aiken), assisted by Miss Henrietta Beebe, sopra- 
no, Miss Louise Finch, contralto, and Mr. C. Florio, 
accompanist,—and all from New York. The selec- 
tions were choice of their kind, consisting mostly of 
such English Glees as have been rarely heard among 
us of late years. Some of these date back to the 
more solid and contrapuntal writers of the latter 
part of the last.and the beginning of the present 
century, like J, Stafford Sinith, Calleott, Cooke, 
Danby, &e.; and some were by clever modern com- 
posers, like Hatton, Macfarren, Henry Leslie, and 
others, The part-songs were interspersed with some 
fine specimens of solo-singing. Miss Beebe, who 
has a very sweet, strong, clear soprano, sang “Bid 
me discourse,” by Bishop, responding to an enthu- 
siastic recall with Schubert’s “Hark, the Lark.” 
Miss Finch, with a very agreeable contralto, sang 
very expressively “Build your nest low,” by Faus- 
tina Hodges, and for an encore somebody’s “Sweet 
and Low.” Mr. Aiken, having a noble deep bass, 
gave a very successful rendering of Handel’s Poly- 
phemus song: “O ruddier than the cherry,” with 
the preceding recitative; and Mr. Beckett displayed 
his rich and telling bass effectively in “Ding-dong, 
I love the song.” Mr, Florio, too, proved himself 
an excellent accompanist at the piano. 

The pieces sung by the male quartet alone were: 
“King Witlaf’s Drinking Horn,” by Hatton; “Re- 
turn, blest Days,” by Stafford Smith ; “I[ail! boun- 
teous Nature,” by Cooke,—a sort of descriptive 
hymn of the four seasons, with contrasted passages 
of delicacy and of startling power, worked up with 
contrapuntal skill; “I wish to tune my quiv’ring 
lyre,” by Walmisley; ‘With sighs, sweet Rose,” a 
sweet and tender strain, by Calcott; and, for the 
finale, a droll, effective piece of Hatton’s, called 
“The Letter,” (impatient lover waiting for the post- 
man’s rat-a-tat /), In all these the blending of the 
four voices, the clear precision of each part, the 
light and shade, enunciation and expression were as 
nearly perfect as one could well imagine. Mr. Bush’s 
voice has that peculiar English “counter-tenor” or 
falsetto quality, not the most satisfying in itself, 
but it runs very high, is very flexible and true, and 
musically modulated, so as to be invaluable in such 
concerted pieces. 

To our taste the quartets and quintets in which 
the two ladies took part, were by far the most in- 
teresting. Best ofall, perhaps, was Calleott’s “Hark ! 
the cock crows,” a very animated quintet, in which 
Miss Beebe’s bright voice revelled in the high fl rid 
passages. Macfarren’s ‘Hark, the Lark,” was fine- 
ly sung by the two ladies,Mr. Bush and Mr. Beckett. 
Leslie’s “O Memory, fond Memory,” was sweetly 
rendered by Misses Beebe and Finch, and Mr, Rock- 
wood, the second tenor, who has a rich and noble 
voice, Other pieces by mixed voices were “The 
Ring,” an effective setting, by Brandeis, (a German 
composer in New York, we understand) of Uhlan.’s 
ballad, and ‘‘Sweet Thrush,” by Danby. 

Some of these less modern, wholesome English 
Glees were refreshing to hear after the monotony of 
sentimental German male part-songs; and we are 
much indebted to these New York singers who cul- 
tivate them with so much zeal and talent. And 
now if New York will only send us on her singers 
of old English Madrigals,—in which will probably 
be found the best that England has produced in 
music,—it may do us much good and give an impulse 
here to their revival. 

Here we must pause, not having reached the end 
of the list; a few things yet remain for a postscript. 
Meanwhile we remind the lovers of good Organ 
Music, that Mr, Eugene Thayer has resumed his 
“Free” Recitals on that noble Walcker organ, at the 





First Church. They are given every Tuesday after- 
noon at 4 o’clock. The selections for the fortieth 
Recital (Tuesday last) were: Fantasie and Fugue in 
G minor, Buch; Vorspiel, “Am Wasserfliissen 
Babylons,” Bach; 5th Organ Concerto, Handel ; 
Skizzen (op. 58, No. 4), Schumann; Chromatic Fanta- 
sia, Thiele; Variations in A major, op. 47, Hesse. 
nettntmmiesiacionctlliiaaliamiciais 
Chickering & Sons. 

If Boston has had its “Jubilees” and other foolish 
fashions and excitements of a day to be ashamed of, 
it has more, of a far more enduring kind, in connec- 
tion with the growth of musical culture in this 
One of our 
musical institutions, our oldest, more than half a 
century old, the earliest and still the foremost rep- 
resentative of Oratorio in America, has just been 
winning honors for our city in New York, Anoth- 
er of our “institutions” (we may fairly call it), and 
almost as venerable in years, celebrated its fiftieth 
birthday on the 15th ult. On that day the Piano 
making firm of Chickering & Sons completed its 


country, to justify an honest pride. 


half century of industrious, patient, steadily pro- 
gressive, brilliantly successful, honorable enterprise. 
When the founder of the house, the ingenious, per- 
generous, high-minded, un- 
pretending Jonas Chickering died, now nearly 
twenty years ago, we all felt that we had lost a 


severing, ‘‘self-made,” 


friend. “For Jonas Chickering” (as we wrote at that 


time) ‘‘was a representative man; he stood for the 
general tie of friendship, so fsr as this entered as a 
general element into the multifarious life of this 
large community. The terms friend, neighbor, fel- 
low citizen, meant more to us when we met his face 
and took his hand.” 

It was already a great business, a world-wide rep- 
utation, and verily a forn idable responsibility which 
he bequeathed to his three sons, all brought up in 


the work with him, and like him, devoted, en- 
terprising, honorable men, inheriting his generosity 


and publie spirit. Death has but recently reduced 
the number to two, casting a shade of sadness over 
the glad anniversary. Jonas Chickering has been 
rightly called the “father of the American piano ;” 
and during those thirty years not a few of the im- 
portant improvements in the noble instrument, as 
we now know it, began in his factories, He 


‘Sron frame” which resists the 


was 
the inventor of the 
tremendous strain of the wires, and of the “grand 
circular scale.” Fora long time had the ‘Chicker- 
ing” supplanted all the foreign instruments in most 
parts of the Union, and had even found its way 
abroad, sought for in many countries. It was a 
brave and patient struggle, and thoroughly an hon- 
est one, which overcame the overwhelming compe- 
tition of English and other European makers. But 
when we now and then encounter one of those old 
Chickering & Mackay square pianos, plain and dim- 
inutive in size, ard find how much of essential mu- 
sical sweetness still resides in its thin tones, we do 
not wonder at the triumph since achieved. Now 
the business has increased from one (square) piano 
per week to ten pianos (many of them the noblest 
“Concert grands”) per day. Sixty pianos are turn- 
ed out and sold in every week; say 3,000 ina year. 

The first advantage gained over the foreign com- 
petitors was when several of the travelling concert 
virtuosos (Thalberg, Jaell, Strakosch, Gottschalk, 
&c.), and most of the leading pianists in New York 
and Boston (Scharfenberg, the tackemanns, 
Richard Hoffman, Dresel, &c.), began to use the 
Chickering grands in public and in private, some of 


two 


them even in preference to the instruments of Erard, 
Pleyel, Broadwood and the rest. 

It was Jonas Chickering who gave the great im- 
pulse to this now important manufacturing interest 
of the United States. Music and industrial develop- 
ment alike have much to thank him for. Hosts of 
rival manufacturers, many of them graduates from 
his school, have sprung up during and since his 





day ; but to this day there is only one really for- 
midable rival among the many who have shared 
the national victory achieved by Chickering and 
Sons. The pioneer firm, which claimed and won 
the highest honors at the great Paris Exposition in 
1867, still takes precedence ; never was its business 
so prosperous as to-day, and Boston looks on it 
with pride, 





. 

Musical Correspondence, 

New York, Aprit 28.—At tle sixth concert of 
the Philharmonic Society, on Saturday evening, 
April 19th, the orchestra p!ayed Schumann’s “Over- 
ture, Scherzo and Finale” (op. 52) a fine and origi- 
nal work which might be called a Symphony but 
for the lack of a slow movement. It was played 
much as we expected to hear it; for the perform- 


ances of this orchestra vary only in degrees of bad- 
The strings were rough, the brass boisterous 





ness, 
and out of tune and time. 

Herr Wieniawski played Spohr’s Concerto: “Ge- 
sang-scene;” and the concert ended with Rubin- 
stein’s “Ocean Symphony” conducted by the com- 
poser. If any new evidence of his power and skill 
as a conductor is required, it is afforded by the fact 
that the orchestra under his baton gave not only a 
good but an excellent rendering of this great com- 
position. It may have beea owing to the magnetism 
of the composer’s presence, or to his peculiar meth- 
od of conducting; however this may, be I certainly 
have never before heard the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra play so well. The “farewell” matinée of the 
Rubinstein and Thomas combination troupe was 
given at Steinway’s on Saturday, April 10th, on 
which oceasion Rubinstein played Schumann’s A- 
minor Concerto; a Ballade by Chopin; “Si j’ etais” 
by Henselt; besides several pieces of his own, 

When the New Zealander of the future shall stand 
upon the ruined pier of the Brooklyn Bridge, he 
will, perhaps, fall to musing on the history of the 
once famous metropolis of New York, and, among 
the traditions concerning that ancient city, none 
will be so strange, so incredible. as that of the citi- 
zens,refined, educated, wealthy, assembled in a mar- 
ble palace where a noble orchestra and an unequalled 
band of singers await them; where no pains nor ex- 
pense have been spared to produce a superb work of 
art in the best manner for the instruction and pleas- 
ure of the audience, 

It is the intention of this enlightened people that 
the Elijah of Mendelssohn shall be sung in such a 
way as to produce the very best poss‘ble imprer- 
sion; and to this end a large body of ° gers have 
been brought from a neighboring city, and the eve- 
ning is to be one among ten thousand in the annals 
of music. 

The audience is seated, the great Hall is flooded 
w th light, but, as the music begins, observe that 
tue air of Heaven, that free g'ft of God, has been 
carefully excluded from the Hal!, Most of the win- 
dows are closed, and the means of ventilation are 
entirely inadequate to meet the rec uirements of the 
oecasion, Do you pity these people of the 19th 
century who, with all their boasted civilization, do 
not know that pure air is necessary to hea'th, to 
life even? Marvel then: for they know all this, 
they are fully acquainted with the theory of the cir- 
culation of the blood, and with the subtle chemistry 
of its purification in the lungs ; they know the symp- 
toms of asphyx’a from its beginning until death, its 
end, 

A very simp'e mental calculation will convince 
any one that the amount of pure air contained in 
this hall will be exhausted in about fifteen minutes, 
Let us observe the result. 

For a while the hearers are lost in admiration of the 
music, with its massive chorus and rich orchestration. 
The five hundred singers are ‘ike one voice! The cres- 
cendos and diminuendos are unequaled by anything we 
hive ever known; the audience is enthusiastic; but pres- 
ently the applause becomes less general, and, finally, it is 
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confined to a few musicians scattered here and there 
among the listeners. We observe a restlessness in the 
audience, a look of weariness and depression on the faces 
of the hearers. Has the music lost its charm ? No, for 
the “Elijah” steadily increases in sublimiiy and grandeur, 
from the first measure of the Prophet's curse to the final 
chorus. No, oxygen in the air isexhausted, and people 
are beginning to inhale a vile mixture too foul to be de- 
scribed in print. : 

In less than an hour, audience, orchestra and chorus 
are gasping in different stages of asphyxia; delicate wo- 
men are fainting; invalids with weak lungs are driven 
from the hall clothed with curses as with a garment, and 
the great audience sits half stupefied, [in an atmosphere 
which can be seen fairly reeking with impurities,) won- 
dering “if the concert will ever end.’? Why was this 
thus ? That, alas, is one of the social conundrums which 
our New Zealander will seek in vain to answer. 

I can give but a brief notice of the Festival week, as I 
was enabled to attend but two of the concerts. The Fes- 
tival, which has been pecuniarily and musically a com- 
plete success, began on Tuesday evening with the ‘“Eli- 
jah,”’ which was rendered as never before in New York. 

The Boston Handel and Haydn Society are too well 
known to need praise; butif they had had their reputation 
to make, it would surely have been earned by their su- 
perb performance on this and the other evenings during 
the Festival; and their success is all the more creditable 
from the fact that they sang in an atmosphere which, as 
Ihave already hinted, approached that of the Black Hole 
of Calcutta, 

In “Elijah” the part of the Prophet was taken by Mr. 
Whitney, and the other soloists were Mrs. West, Miss 
Cary, and Mr. Nelson Varley. 

On Wednesday evening the whole of Mendelssohn's 
magnificent Lobgesang was performed, together with se- 
lections from “Israel in Egypt.” On the same afternoon 
a rehearsal was given, 

On Thursday evening Zilijah was performed at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, 

A grand concert took place at Steinway Hail on Friday 
evening, on which occasion Wic..iawski, and the pianists, 
Rubinstein, Mills and Wm. Mason appeared. The vocal- 
ists were Mrs. Smith and Miss Cary. The most interest- 
ing feature of this concert was the performance of Bach's 
great triple Concerto by Messrs. Rubinstein, Mills and 
Mason. 

On Saturday afternoon there ‘as another miscellane- 
ous concert, and the last Symphony Concert of the sea- 
son on Saturday evening brought the festival to a close. 

The programme of the Symphony Concert opened with 
the Suite in D, No. 3, by Bach. A noble work, one in 
fact which is quite above criticism, and which bears the 
same relation to most of our modern music that a moun- 
tain chain does to the Pyram'ds, It is grand and at the 
same time exquisitely graceful and refined, The perform- 
ance was in every way worthy of the work. Next on the 
list was the Aria “Sound an alarm” from Judas Macca- 
bweus,sung by Mr. Varley, who succeeded fairly, although 
his vo'ce betrayed a tendency to slip on some of the high 
notes. 

Part first of the programme cnded with two move- 
ments from Schubert's unfinished Symphony in B minor. 
The poetic “Allegro moderato,” darkly suggesting some 
mysterious tragedy too terrible to be unveiled, and the 
lovely “Andante con moto,” which follows, were both 
played to perfection, 

Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, which occupied the sec- 
ond half of the evening, was successfully performe.! both 
by orchestra and singers, although it seemed to me that 
there was less spontaneity on the part of the latter under 
Mr. Thomas's leadership than under thatof Mr. Zerrahn. 

The audience was a very large one and the concert was 
a fitting close to a series which has not only added to the 
enviable reputation which Mr. Thomas bears, but has 
demonstrated the fact that a serious musical enterprise 
properly conducted will not fail in New York for want of 
patronage. A.A. o. 





PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 28.—The third and last of 
Mr. WoLrsoun’s Saturday Night Concerts took place at 
the Academy of Music on Saturday evening last. Herr 
Walter, to the delight of every one, appeared at this con- 
cert; his selections were an “Allegro de Concert” by Baz- 
zini, and Vieuxtemps’ “Ballade et Polonaise.” His per- 
formance in both these selections was all that could be 
desired. His execution is firm and pure, and in senti- 
ment his render ngis always truthful. Mr. Dargel, the 
“solo cornet performer to H. I. H., the Emperor of Ger- 
many,” also appeared, I would not accord to him a very 
high rank as a performer for the general merits of ns 
playing; but in rapid passages he is simply wonderful, 
The Occhestra acquitted themselves honorably in all their 
numbers: the Andante from Beethoven's 5th Symphony 
being probably the best of their efforts. It is to be hoped 
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Mr. Wolfsohn will continue these concerts next season. 
On Monday evening the Strakosch Concert party gave a 
farewell concert. Mlle. Patti chose the Bolero from the 
“Sicilian Vespres” in Part I., andon being encored sang 
the “Last Rose cf Summer.” In the second part she 
sang a very difficult ‘“Tarantelle’’ by Bevignani with 
wondrous ease and purity. She also sang with Signor 
Scolara the time-worn duet from “L’Elisire.’’ Miss Cary 
in an aria of Rossini’s from L’/talianain Algieri, and 
in the Page’s song from the Huguenots, was, as she al- 
ways is, successful and praiseworthy. Mons. Sauret, the 
violinist, acquitted himself favorably. Mlle. Carreno 
was exceedingly good in her part. I do not think I ever 
heard two artists play together with more easy sympathy 
than Mons. Sguret and Mlle. Carreno in the duets for 
piano and viol n, On Tuesday afternoon Mr. BONEWITZ 
gave a piano recital at the Foyer of the Academy. His 
programme consisted of: The Overture to Freischiite, ar- 
ranged for the piano by himseif; Beethoven's Sonata ap- 
passionata; Mozart’s Fantasia in D minor;‘a Scherzo of 
Chopin’s in B flat minor; an “Andante,” an “Impromp- 
tu,’’ and a Polonaise of his own; and Liszt’s Fantasiaon 
Lucia. Mr. Bonewitz’s performance waseminently satis- 
factory; he proved himself an artist and a musician of 
no inferior quality. 

Maretzek’s Italian Opera Troupe have given three per- 
formances at the Academy. The opera for Wednesday 
evening was Donizetti's Favorita. Mme. Lucca was verv 
successful in her impersonation of Leonora. Her sing- 
ing was also very much in advance of her former efforts 
here. The gentlemen sustained their parts with credit. 
Sig. Sparagani might have been a little less constrained 
in his acting, however. ‘Mignon,’’ promised to us twice 
at the former appearance of the Troupe, was at last 
given on Friday evening. The Academy was crowded 
with abrilliant and enthusiastic audience. Mme. Lucca 
is truly “Mignon.” From the moment she appears in 
Giarno’s cart, to the last bar of the trio finale, she never 
forgets herself. Her singing too was delightful, espec- 
ially in “‘Kennst du das Laud,” and the ‘Swallows’ duet” 
with Lotario. She was called before the curtain at the 
conclusion of every act. Miss Kellogg shared the honors 
of the evening with Lucca, I never saw her or heard her 
to better advantage. Her singing throughout was excel- 
lent. In her execution of “Jo son Titania bionda,” she 
was enthusiastically applauded. Signor Vizzani as Gug- 
lielmo was satisfactory; in his solo in the last act, ‘Ah ! 
quale sguardo strano,”’ he far exceeded any of his former 
efforts here. Mons. Jametas ‘Lotario’’ was, as he always 
is, most excellent. The whole presentation was success- 
ful. Fra Diavolo was substituted for “The Daughter of 
the Regiment”’ at the matinée this afternoon, and despite 
the blustering South-easter, a good audience assembled, 
Lucca’s “Zerlina”’ is world-famous as a piece of perfec- 
tion, and her performance on this occasion fully sustain- 
ed that reputation. Vizzani, as the tinselled brigand, 
and Ronconi as the noble “Allcash,”’ were well up to the 
requirements of their parts. . 


APRIL 7,.—It becomes my duty to record in your col- 
umns three of the most artistic musical performances 
ever given in this city. I refer, of course, tothe concerts 
given last week by the RUBINSTEIN-THOMAS ‘Combina- 
tion.”’ Rubinstein bestowed on us Liszt’s mazy E-flat 
Concerto, Mendelssohn's G-minor, and Beethoven's colos- 
sal E-flat, together with sundry morceaux of Chopin, 
Schumann, Schubert, Mendelssohn, and of his own. His 
playing is marvellous; in every piece, from a Concerto 
to Schumann's “ Warum f”’ he enters into the thought and 
sentiment of the author, and then in sounding panorama 


presents them to his audience. To us, here in America, 
who may look back over the list of piano virtuosi for a 


quarter, or even half a century, he is indeed the greatest 
of them all. He may have a rival st home, and he may 
not; that need not disturb us. Wieniawski’s selections 
were Mendelssohn's Violin Concerto, Spohr’s “Gesang 
Scene,” Beethoven's Romanza in F, Ernst’s Otello Fanta- 
sia, and his own ‘“Legende,” ‘Faust’? Fantasia, and 
“Polonaise, No. 2." On each and every one of his 
appearances he was recalled, and the “encore’’ insisted 
on. In his “Faust” Fantasia he excelled himself; I nev- 
er heard so powerfully poetic a performance. 

As to the Orchestra, the perfection which character- 
ized Rubinstein and Wieniawski, may with equal pro- 
priety be predicted of them. The main portions of their 
part were the Leonore Overture (No. 3), Cherubini’s ‘‘Wa- 
ter-carrier’’ Overture, and Liszt’s arrangement of Schu- 
bert’s “Cavalry March.” Of course I cannot omit to 
mention the orchestral part in the Concertos; indeed the 
beauty of the accompaniments can never be forgotten. 
Thomas, as the brain-centre, in full sympathy with the 
soloist, held each instrumentin as absolute control as he 
does his own physical nerves. These concerts conclude 
the season of musical entertainments at the Academy. 
Aimée’s Opera Bouffe company will give a week of repre- 
sentations, but lam not certain that it will be at the 
Academy. EUSTACE. 





Special “Notices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 
ell 
Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Would you be a Sailor’s Wife. 3. F toe. 
Gabriel. 30 
** Would you share a sailor’s life? 
Take care! Take care!’’ 
A pretty song, which should take well on the 
sea coast. 
TheChoice. 3. Gtog. Gabriel, 35 
“ The wens es a monarch would make me his 
de.”’ 


Very effective. The King, Duke and Court 
must give way to the “pensive, poetical’’ lover. 
Quite romantic and musical. 

Sweetly sing, ye little Birdlings. 

to f. 


Duet. 3. A 
W. A. Smith. 30 
**Tho’ your music will not wake her 
It will cheer my lonely heart.” 
A pleasant duet ending in a chorus. 


The Two Nests. 2. D tod. Claribel. 30 
“A nest there was in a bonnie May tree, 
In the fairest of fairy bowers.” 
A charming song for children. School teach- 


ers take notice ! 
Ailleen Allanna, Song & Cho. 8, Ad tof. 
Thomas, 40 


“ Aileen Allanna; Augus Asthore!”’ 
A fine imitation of a genuine Irish ballad; so 
gene as to suggest the thought that outsiders are 
ikely to furnish songs to the ever-green isle. 


My Soul waiteth for God. (130th Psalm). 5. 
G to a. Goodel, 85 

Intended as a solo, and on an appropriate oc- 
casion must sound beautifully in church. 

Tryst. 3. Gtod. Southard, 30 
“ By the river’s fringe of rushes, 
Dips his oar.” 

A fine song every way. Mr. Southard has in- 
serted, here and there, difficult passages, which 
may be substituted for the others at will. 

The Vows are all broken. 8. Fé toe. Daniel. 
“ The dew of the morning, 
Sank chill on my brow.” 

Words by Byron, and the subject sad, but the 
music, although appropriate, is quite bright and 
melodious. 

He marks the Sparrow’s fall. 8. F tof. Pratt. 
 O safely hid from ev’ry ill. 
At eventide I sweetly rest.” 

A very beautiful sacred song. May rank among 
the best. 

Arm, arm ye Brave. From “Judas Maccabeus.” 
4. Ctoe, Handel. 

Well-known. Magnificent. 

Ave Maria, thy Children have met. Trio for 

female voices. 4. D toe, Deems, 85 

A fine Solo, Duet and Trio or Chorus, that may 
find appropriate place in the Catholic service. 


40 


Instrumental. 


8h, 
Brown, 
The regiment may he congratulated on this 
fine march, which will sound especially well with 
full band. 


Woodland Dreams. 


Our Own. (22nd Regiment) March. 3. 


35 


(Traiimerecien in Walde), 
Cirse. 
Dreaming to purpose and cheerfully, as the va- 
rious movements in this tranquil, pleasant, and 
sunny composition will testify. 


Deux Polkas de Salon. Wm. F. Millen. 40 
No. 1. Lily of the Valley. (Le Muguet), 
a. 3 40 
A delicate and sweet piece, in which there are 
passages which seem to discourse of the lily, al- 
ternating with othe:s whose rippling runs are 
more suggestive of the brook that murmurs by. 


Little Bird’s Nest. Easy Pieces for Piano. 
Mack, ea 
Perhaps a condensed list of these exceedingly 
pretty and useful instructive pieces, will be bet- 
ter than further notice of either. uy any one 

without fear. All are good and very easy. 
1. Little Party Waltz. 2. Herald Galop. 3. Pig- 
ie Buck Galop. 4, Drummer Boy's March. 5, 
ittle Birdie’s Carnival, 6. Little Rosebud Ma- 
zurka. 7. Butterfly Redowa. 8. Silver Wreath 
Redowa. 9, Little Birdie’s Dead March. 10. 
First Love Redowa. 11. Robin Redbreast Redo- 
wa. 12. Little Puss Schottische. 13. Lottie Ma- 
zurka. 14. Forward March. 15. Susie’s Polka. 
16. Little Rose Polka. 17. New Wine. 18. Blue 
Danube Waltz, 19. Oberon Waltz. 20. Hubsey 

Dubsey Waltz. . 





ARBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked from 
lto7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C, B flat, 
&c. A smal! Roman letter marks the highest note, if on 
the staff, an italie letter the highest note, if above the staff. 























